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INTELLIGENCE was received from time to time during 
the year 1753, by the authorities of Virginia, that the 
French were making encroachments on what was deemed 
British territory beyond the Alleghany Mountains. Mes- 
‘sengers were sent out for observation and inquiry, who 
brought back various reports, particularly that a French 
army was approaching from Canada with a view to erect- 
ing fortifications on the Ohio River (including the present 


Alleghany River), and taking possession of the whole | 


country in the name of the French King. As this region 
‘was supposed to be within the limits of Virginia, Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddie regarded it as his duty, in conformity 
with instructions, to watch the movements of the French 
and make preparations for defending the British claim. 
He resolved to send a messenger, duly authorized, to de- 
mand of the chief French officer his designs, ascertaining 
the facts, and making such observations as his oppor- 
tunities would allow. Major George Washington was 
selected for this arduous undertaking. His knowledge 
of the Indians, his practical acquaintance with the modes 
of living and traveling in the woods, acquired in survey- 
ing expeditions, and the marked traits of character he 
had displayed, were, says Sparks’s History, doubtless 
the qualities that recommended him for this delicate and 
important mission, although he had not then reached his 
twenty-second year. 

Governor Dinwiddie’s instructions expressed special 
trust and confidence in Major Washington’s ability and 
fidelity, and directed him to proceed, at the earliest possi- 
ble period, to the locality where the French had lately 
erected a fort or forts, or where the commandant of the 
French forces resided, and deliver to him the Governor’s 
message ; and, after waiting not exceeding one week for 
an answer, take leave, and return with the fullest infor- 
mation be could obtain respecting the matter. 

It appears, from Major Washington’s journal of his 
tour, that he started from Williamsburg, the English 
seat of government in Virginia, by the most direct route, 
in the early part of November, 1753. He engaged a 
Mr. Gist and four others, including two Indian traders, as 
guides and protectors through the wilderness country. 
[excessive rains and vast quantities of snow obstructed 
his progress. Reaching Logstown, on the Ohio River, 
he called upon an Indian chief named Monakatoocha in 
the absence of his superior, Half King, and informed 
him, through his interpreter, that he was a messenger 
from the English Government to the French general, 
and had been ordered to see the Sachems of the Six 
Nations and apprise them of the fact. He gave him a 
string of wampum and a twist of tobacco, and requested 
him to send for Half King, which he promised to do by 
a runner in the morning, and for other sachems, Half 
King, who was considered a good friend of the English, 
came to Logstown about three o’clock the next day, 
being the 25th, and Washington invited him to his tent 
to meet him with his interpreter, John Davidson. 
Complying with his request, he desired Half King to re- 
late some of the particulars of a journey # the French 
commandant and of his reception there, and also to com- 
municate some of the ways and distances. Half King 
told Washington that the nearest and levelest way was 
then impassable by reason of many large miry savannas ; 


that he must go by Venango (now Franklin, in Venango 
County, Pa.), and could not get to the near fort in less 
than five or six days. He stated that he was received at 
the fort in a very stern manner by the commander, who 
asked him what he wanted, and to declare his business, 
which he said he did in the following speech: ‘‘ Fathers, 
I am come to tell you your own speeches—what your own 
mouths have declared. Fathers, you in former days 
set a silver basin before us, wherein was the leg of a 
beaver, and desired all the nations to come and eat of 
it—to eat in peace and plenty—and not to be churlish to 
one another ; and that if any such person should be 
found to be a disturber, I here lay down by the edge of 
the dish a rod, which you must scourge them with. 
And if your father should get foolish in my old days, I 
desire you may use it upon me as well as others. 

‘‘Now, fathers, it is you who are disturbers in this 
land, by coming and building your towns and taking it 
away unknown to us, and by force. 

‘* Pathers, we kindled a fire a long time ago at a place 
called Montreal, where we desired you to stay, and not 
to come and intrude upon our land. I now desire you 
may dispatch to that place, for, be if known to yon, 
fathers, that this is our land and not yours. 

‘‘ Fathers, I desire you may hear me in civilness ; if 
not, we must handle the rod which was laid down for 
the use of the obstreperous. If you had come in a peace- 
ful manner like our brothers, the English, we would not 
have been against your trading with us as they do; but 
to come, fathers, and build houses upon our land, and to 
take it by force, is what we cannot submit to. 

‘‘ Fathers, both you and the English are white; we 
live in a country between. Therefore, the land belongs 
neither to one nor the other. But the Great Being above 
allowed it to be a place of residence for us. So, fathers, 
J desire you to withdraw, as I have done our brothers, 
the English, for I will keep you at arm’s-length. I lay 
this down as a trial for both, to see which will have the 
greatest regard to it, and that side we will stand by and 
make equal shares with us. Our brothers, the English, 
have heard this, and I come now to tell it to you, for I 
am not afraid to discharge you off this land.” 

The French general replied to this speech in a defiant 
spirit, expressing a determination to go down the river 
and build upon it according to his command, adding: 
‘Child, you talk foolish. You say the land belongs to 
you; but it is my land, and I will have it, let who will 
stand up for or say against it.” 

The French general also informed Half King that the 
French had built two forts, one on Lake Erie, at Presque 
Isle Bay, and another on French Creek, near a small 
lake, about fifteen miles asunder, and a large wagon- 
road between. They were both built after the same 
model, but different in size, that on the lake the largest. 

The small lake referred to in connection with French 
Creek Fort is Lake Le Beuf, just outside of Waterford, 
Erie County, Pa. Itis a charming body of water about 
three miles long, dotted with islands, and a popular re- 
sort for pleasure and fishing parties. The citizens of 
Waterford cherish a just sense of pride in the conscious- 
ness that the immortal Washington once trod the earth 
within their borough limits; erd the influence of his 
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WASHINGTON’S FRIEND, ‘‘ HALF KING.” 


teachings and example is seen in their loyalty to a gov- 
ernment he materially helped to form and establish. 

Associated with the old French fort is a legend, 
handed down from one generation to another, to the ef- 
fect that a hostile band of Indians attacked it one dark 
night, and killed all within except two men, who escaped 
through an underground passage to the lake; but the 
citizens of Waterford gave it no credence. However, a 
few years ago some one, in digging for a cellar, dis- 
covered .the buried and broken timbers which had 
covered the sluiceway, and on further examination 
many relics, such as articles for table use, spades, axes, 
and various implements of warfare, including a tailor’s 
goose, were found, and are now carefully preserved by 
their possessors. Some of these are presented in the 
accompanying sketches, through the kind attention of 
William Judson and H. Ralston Vincent, old and honored 
residents of Waterford. 

On the 26th, at a meeting in council, Major Washing- 
ton spoke as follows: ‘‘ Brothers, I have called you to- 
gether in council, by order of your brother, the Governor 
of Virginia, to acquaint you that Iam sent with all pos- 
sible dispatch to visit and deliver a letter to the French 
commandant, of very great importance to your brothers, 
the English ; and, I dare say, to you, their friends and 
allies. : 

‘‘T was desired by the Governor, your brother, to call 
upon you, the Sachems of the Nations, to inform you of 
it, and to ask your advice and assistance to proceed by 
the nearest and best road to the French. You see, 
brothers, I have gotten thus far on my journey. 

‘‘ His Honor likewise desired me to apply for some of 


your young men to conduct and provide provisions for 
us -on our way, and be a safeguard against those French 
Indians who have taken up the hatchet against us. I 
have spoken thus particularly to you, brothers, because 
His Honor, our Governor, treats you as good friends and 
allies, and holds you in great esteem. To confirm what 
I have said, I give you this string of wampum.” 

After they had considered for some time on the above 
discourse, Half King got up and spoke: 

‘“Now, my brother, in regard to what my brother, the 
Governor, had desired of me, I return you this answer : 

““Trely upon you as a brother ought to do; as you 
say, we are brothers and one people. We shall put our 
heart in hand snd speak to our fathers, the French, con- 
cerning the speech they made to me ; and you may de- 
pend that we will endeavor to be your guard. 

‘‘ Brother, as you have asked my advice, I hope you 
will be ruled by it, and stay until I can provide a com- 
pany to go with you. The French speech-belt is not. 
here ; I have to go for it to my hunting-cabin. Likewise, 
the people whom I have ordered in are not yet come, and 
cannot until the third night from this ; until which time, 
brother, I must beg you to stay.” 

As Washington had orders to. make all possible dis- 
patch, and waiting was contrary to his inclination, he 
thanked Half King, stating his business would not admit 
of the required delay. Under strong pressure, however, 
he remained until the morning of the 30th, when he set 
out with Half King and three others—sachems—on the 
road to Venango, where they arrived on the 4th of De- 
cember, without anything remarkable happening but a 
continued series of bad weather. Venango was an old 
Indian town (now Franklin), situated at the mouth of 
French Creek, on the Ohio-(now Alleghany) River, about. 


6. AX. 


4, Hatchet. 5. Bottle. 


2. Knife. 3. Spade. 
8. Gun stock. 


7, Tailors Goose. 


RELICS FOUND AT THE OLD FRENCH FORT. 
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French colors hoisted at a house from which Mr. John 
Frazier, an English subject, had been driven. There 
were three officers, one of whom, Captain Joncaire, in- 
formed Washington that he had command of the Ohio, but 
that there was a general officer at the near fort, on French 
Creek, to whom he advised him to apply for information. 
Invited to sup with these officers, and treated with the 
greatest complaisance, Washington found them unusually 
communicative, under the influence of the wine in which 
they had freely indulged. They avowed their absolute de- 
sign to take possession of the Ohio, and would do it ; 
for that, although they were sensible the English could 
raise two to men to their one, yet they knew their mo- 
tions were too slow to prevent any undertaking of theirs. 


They pretended to have an undoubted right to the ! foot. 


very fatiguing passage down the creek. Several times we 
had like to have been staved against rocks, and many 
times all hands were obliged to get out and remain in the 
water half an hour or more, getting over the shoals. At 
one place the ice had lodged and rendered it impassable 
by water, and we had to carry our canoe across the neck 
of land a quarter of a mile. We did not reach Venango 
until the 22d, where we met with our horses.” 

After making full preparations, Washington started on 
his homeward journey unaccompanied by Half King, who 
was detained by the serious illness of one of his sachems. 
On account of the weakness of the horses and heaviness 
of the baggage he was obliged to leave them behind in 
the care of a trusted friend, and prosecute his travels on 
He took his necessary papers, pulled off his | 


river, from a discovery made by one La Salle, sixty 
years before. 

It rained excessively all the next day, which pre- 
vented traveling. It was found difficulé to get the 
Indians off, as every stratagem had been used by the 
French to detain them. They were finally persuaded 
to start on the 7th of December for the fort, which 
they reached on the llth, their progress being re- 
tarded by storms and difficult traveling through 
mires and swamps. Washington at once prepared 
to wait upon the commander, and was received and 
conducted to him by the second officer in command. 
He acquainted him with his business, and offered 
him his commission and letter, both of which he was 
requested to keep until the arrival of M. Reparti, 
captain at the next fort, who was sent for and expected 
every hour. At two o’clock he arrived, when Washington 
offered his letter and commission again, which were re- 
ceived and a private apartment repaired to for the cap- 
tain, who understood a little English, to translate. After 
this had been done, the commander desired Washington 
to walk in and bring his interpreter to peruse and cor- 
rect, which he did. The chief officers then retired to 
hold a council of war, affording Washington an oppor: 
tunity to take the dimensions of the fort and make obser- 
vations. No certain account of the number of men here 
could be ascertained, but, according to the best judg- 
ment Washington could form, there were a hundred, ex- 
clusive of many officers. 

Many plots were concerted to retard the business and 
prevent the Indians from returning with Washington ; 
but on the 16th, after receiving an answer to the Gov- 
enor’s letter from the commandant, they consented to g0. 
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LAKE LE BEUF IN 1886. 


clothes, and tied himself up in a watch-coat. Then, 
with gun in hand and pack on his back, in which were 
his papers and provisions, he set out with Mr. Gist, at- 
tired in the same manner, on December 26th. The fol- 
lowing day they fell in with a party of French Indians 
lying in wait for them, one of whom fired at either 
Washington or Mr. Gist, not fifteen steps off, but fortu- 
nately missed. The fellow was taken into custody and 
kept fora time, when he was released, Washington and 
his friend walking all night in order to get beyond the 
reach of danger. In attempting to cross the river on a 
raft, which they had constructed with one poor hatchet 
after a whole day’s labor, Washington was thrown, by the 
violent dashing of the waves, into ten feet of water, 
saving himself by catching hold of one of the raft logs. 
Notwithstanding great exertion they could not get to 
either shore, and were obliged to quit their raft and take 
refuge on a near island. The cold was so extremely 
severe that Mr. Gist had all his fingers and some of his 
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toes frozen, and the water was shut up so hard that they 
found no difficulty in getting off the island in the 
morning. 

On Tuesday, the Ist of Jannary, 1754, Mr. Gist’s resi- 
dence at Monongahela was reached, where Washington 
bought a horse and saddle. On the 6th he arrived at 
Wills Creek, after as fatiguing a journey as it is possible 
to conceive. In his journal he says of it : ‘‘ From the Ist 
of December to the 16th there was but one day on which 
it did not rain or snow incesssantly ; and throughout the 


whole journey we met with nothing but one continned } 


Series of cold, wet weather, which occasioned very un- 
comfortable lodgings, especially after we had quitted our 
tent, which was some screen from the inclemency of it.” 
On the 16th he arrived in Williamsburg, immediately 
waiting upon Governor Dinwiddie and delivering the 
letter from the French commandant, with the essential 
details of his exceedingly difficult mission, performed in 
a manner entirely satisfactory to the Government he 
represented. | 

Thus closed one of the most arduous undertakings of 
modern times, bringing into exercise rare judgment, ex- 
traordinary tact and courage, and unsurpassed powers of 
physical endurance. 


MARIE STUART, 
By F. S. SALTERS. 


SwEET, prayerful martyr of the dull, dead days, 
When grave old London lingered in the gloom 
Of frowning gibbets and of pyres, whose blaze 
Was fed of flesh; and when the Tower bells’ boom 
Awed the lugubrious calm of streets and ways— 
When love, and sin, and crime found one same tomb— 
Remember, Queen, thy odious, hurried doom, 
Hath found in history an avenging praise! 


The cold, sharp ax that smote thy royal head 
Sundered not with it thy poetic breath ; 

For through long ages that have waned and fled 
We guard thy name that never will know death ; 

While thy rich blood still spatters with its red 
The hideous wrinkles of Elizabeth! 


THE MURDER IN THE BRUDER 
STRASSE. 


By S. BARING-GOULD. 

In the early part of the eighteenth century there lived 
in the Briider Strasse, Berlin, a merchant, Lampert by 
name, married to a wife somewhat younger than himself 
—a handsome woman, fond of dress and amusement. 
And by her he had a daughter, whom the vain mother 
did her best to spoil. 

Every year Lampert went to the Leipsic fair on busi- 
ness, and in the year 1730 he resolved as usual to attend 
the fair. 

On the evening before he was about to start, he called 
his wife into their common bedchamber, and asked her 
to assist him in counting his money, which he kept in 
a strong iron double-locked coffer beneath his bed. 

He always carried his keys about with him, never lay- 
ing them aside. His wife at his summons came with a 
candle into the room, and he unlocked the chest in her 
presence, and brought out his money to the table, where 
he purposed counting it and taking from it the sum 
necessary for his traveling expenses and for the pur- 
chases he intended making at the Leipsic fair. 

-The box contained a large purse of leather, wrapped 
round with cord and sealed with his own signet. The 


coin it contained consisted of French pistoles with the 
exception of six Dutch ducats. 

Lampert found the lock untampered with and the 
leather purse as he had left it, bound with the string 
and with his seal unbroken—in a word, all was in the 
condition in which he had left it, except the contents 
of the purse. As he counted the money in the presence 
of his wife, twelve pistoles and one of the six ducats were 
missing. This discovery filled him and his wife with 
dismay. They counted the money again, they searched 
every corner of the box, turned the bag inside out, but 
could not discover the smallest trace of the missing 
coins. Lampert had written a ticket of the amount, 
when he had inclosed it in the bag before he sealed it 
up. How had the money been abstracted without break- 
ing the seals, and getting the keys from the merchant ? 

The room occupied by Lampert and his wife was so 
situated that no stranger could have entered it unob- 
served during the day, and it was quite certain that no 
robbers had broken in during the night. 

When the couple had recovered from their first as- 
tonishment, they considered who could have done the 
deed, and they could think of no one at all likely to be 
guilty of the theft, except their housemaid, Marie Keller, 
a young woman of twenty-three. | 

The merchant at once summoned her to the room, and 
charged her with having stolen the money. He promised 
her if she would confess and make restitution, that he 
would forgive her, and though he would dismiss her 
from his service he would hush the matter up. The girl 
trembled and nearly fainted, but protested her inno- 
cence, and so resolutely refused to allow her guilt that 
Lampert and his wife insisted on examining her bed- 
room. They made her lead the way with a candle, and 
stand in the middle of the room whilst her master and 
mistress explored every corner: her boxes, her bed, her 
drawers, in a word, every hiding-place where she could 
have stowed away the missing coins. 

The search had lasted some time without producing 
any result, when Frau Lampert, feeling in the pocket of 
an old and ragged dress that lay on the floor, drew forth 
one of the Dutch ducats. When this was discovered 
Marie Keller burst into tears, and with vehemence reas- 
serted her innocence. She fell on her knees before her 
master and mistress, vowed that she had not taken any 
coin from their coffer, and declared her inability to ac- 
count for the ducat having been found in her pocket in 
any other way than by supposing some malevolent person 
had put it there to inculpate her when she was as guilt- 
less as a newborn child. Her protests were coldly list- 
ened to and disregarded. ‘The evidence of the ducat in 
her pocket seemed conclusive to Lampert that she and 
no stranger had robbed him. : 

It was rememberéd that she visited his bedroom every 
day, generally, indeed, with his daughter, to make 
the bed, sweep and clean it. There was absolutely no 
one else who entered that room, and when Lampert con- 
sidered that she daily was present in the chamber where 
the money was, and put in connection with that the fact 
of some of the coin being found in her pocket, he felt it 
was not possible for him to doubt her guilt any longer. 
He locked her into her attic room, from which escape was 
not feasible, and consulted with his wife below what was 
to be done. 

According to Prussian law at the time, those guilty of 
theft were hanged if the value of the articles stolen 
amounted to five thalers—or three dollars and seventy 
five cents—and the thief was over eighteen years old. 

Lampert seems to have been a hard man. He was very 
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THE OLD BURNES COTTAGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Rome; but with this, as with all similar narratives in 
relation to the great cities of the past, there is always 
some supernatural or allegoric element woven, and we 
find it impossible to separate fact from fancy. 

Of the beginning of the wonderful towns of our day 
how much do we know ?—that Paris was the Lutetia, 
with its mud huts and savage settlements, conquered by 
Julius Cesar; that London was one of the chief stations 
of the Romans in Britain ; that New York was settled by 
the Dutch, and so on. Usually chance or accident has 
determined the location, and rarely have people come to- 
gether with the deliberate purpose of establishing a seat 
of residence. Wherever this course has been followed 
the result commonly has been failure, and there is more 
than one such monument of futile effort and vain am- 
bition. 

The City of Washington really owes its existence to 
necessity. The condition of Congress during the Revo- 
lution can scarcely be conceived now, when the body as- 
gembles without fuss or inconvenience, and transacts its 
business in a leisurely fashion that is sometimes ex- 
tremely irritating. Then, everything was uncertainty and 
danger. By the stress and pressure of war the legisla- 
tors. were frequently obliged to adjourn from one place 
to another, and there was absolutely no spot of security. 
Even Philadelphia, with its comfortable homes and sober 
customs, was unsafe, and in 1783 the wise lawgivers of 
the land were driven to Princeton almost at the point of 
the bayonet. 

It will be seen by this how greatly the need was felt of 
a capital or central point. Livery one understood the 
considerations which should govern the selection of such 
a seat, and how much it would redound to the financial 
advantage of the locality where it might be situated. 
The eagerness of the competition which immediately 
arose ag soon ag it was determined that a capital should 
be established may be readily imagined. 

For seven years the subject was under discussion, and 
the rivalry of the States, always ardent, at times assumed 
an almost violent character. New York, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Maryland and New Jersey entered eagerly into 
the competition, and offers were made, sometimes of 
almost piteous fervor, to obtain the coveted bocn. There 
is something amusing 10 reading of the arguments pre- 
sented and the inducements held out, now in a vein of 
entreaty and now in indignation. Maryland suggested 
first Baltimore and then Annapolis, and, with Virginia, 
offered to cede any district ten miles square within its 
borders, Baltimore seconded the liberality of the State 
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THE RISE AND GROWTH OF OUR NATIONAL CAPITAL. 


to which it belonged, and, hke New 
York and Philadelphia, made the 
most extravagant proffers of ground 
for the public buildings, and of 
money to rear them. 

The country at large, however, for 
reasons easily comprehended, was op- 
posed to the location of the capital in 
or near a large city. It was obvious 
that legislation, to be properly con- 
ducted, must be free from the inter- 
ference of local influences. Hence to 
insure this perfectly it was recognized 
as a necessity that a city should be 
expressly built. 

. The story of the final choice has 
; been often told, and will always pos- 
sess a curious interest. To Hamilton 
and Jefferson, over a good dinner and 
some excellent Madcira and’ punch, 
was due the ultimate decision. Here it was arranged 
that Philadelphia should be the capital until 1800, and 
that then Congress should sit in the new city yet to 
rise. The bitterness of the contest, and how nearly 
Baltimore came to being the final selection, may be 
judged from the fact that, on June 28th, 1790, the 
Senate voted on the claims so strenuously put forward 
by that city. There were ten yeas and fifteen nays; 
both Senators from Maryland, oddly enough, voting, as 
they had several times previously done, in the negative. 

It was then moved to locate the permanent seat of 
Government ‘‘On the River Potomac, at some place be- 
tween the mouths of the Eastern Branch and Conoco- 
cheague.” Baltimore did not yet give up, for even when 
this Bill was taken to the House, the city by the Patapsco 
was again proposed. The object, as some thought, was 
to kill the measure altogether. Mv. Scott, of Penn- 
sylvania, objected that there was no water conveyance 
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THE CITY OF WASHINGTON IN 1800, FROM A CONTEMPORANEOUS ENGRAVING BY HEATH. 
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irum Baltimore to the interior of the country ; but, as he 
pointed oat, from the site on the Potomac there was 
direct and most advantageous navigation for more than 
two hundred miles. Mr. Livingston, of New York, pre- 
ferred Baltimore. He saw no advantage in the navi- 
gation facilities upon which so much stress had been 
laid, unless, a3 he said ironically, it should be desired 
to send the Acts of Cougress by water to the foot of the 
Alleghany Mountains. His chief objection to the Poto- 
mac was the insalubrity of the site. The members would 
not endanger their health by attending the sessions if so 
pestilential a spot for their deliberations were chosen. 

The Bil determining upon the Potomac was finally 
made a law by the small majority of thirty-two to twenty- 
nine in the House and fourteen to twelve in the Senate. 
By a lucky. chance North Carolina came in at that time, 
and the dispute, which threatened to become almost in- 
terminable, was put an end to. Nevertheless, there was 
much discontent when the decision was announced. 
Iiverybody was well aware that the chief objection to the 
spot—its unhealthiness—was well founded, and there was 
some hope on the part of the disappointed that there 
might yet be another change of purpose. The majority 
of people, however, had by this time become bored and 
disgusted with the controversy, and were rejoiced to 
have it brought to a conclusion. 

President Washington wes now at the height of his 
fame, and upon him devolved the exact selection of a 
site. His views were entirely unhampered, and there 
was a general feeling of confidence in his wisdom and 
unselfishness. Yet it is characteristic of human nature 
that no sooner had he announced his preference, than 
sinister accusations were whispered that he made his 
choice in order to enhance the value of his own estate of 
Mount Vernon. Although aman of much sagacity, and, 
as his transactions in building lots afterward proved, a 
remarkable financier, there could have been no more un- 
just accusation than this. He acted with the caution 
which marked every performance of his hfe. He saw 
that the site he determined upon had unfailing tidewater 
navigation, was convenient of access to Baltimore and 
the other great cities, possessed magnificent sites for 
public buildings, and afforded unsurpassable advantages 
to meet the varied wants of a populous city. Locating 
it directly between Georgetown and Alexandria, he im- 
agined that he was laying the foundation of a great com- 
herent emporinm. 

It was on April 15th, 1791, at jase s Point, near Alex- 
andria, in the presence of a large assemblage, that the 
cornerstone was laid. The chill winds of Spring swept 
over the fields planted in wheat, corn and tobacco, owned 
chiefly by persons of English descent. The agreement 
had been made to sell to the Government what land 
might be needed for public buildings at twenty-five 
pounds an acre, and the rest, for streets and reservations, 
was tendered free. There was an immediate division 
into building lots, which were apportioned between the 
Government and the owners. For about 600 acres in 
the most valuable section of the city the former paid 
$36,000. It is now worth more than $50,000,000. 

The name of ‘‘Iederal City,” bestowed upon the new 
purchase, was selected by the Commissioners, Messrs. 
Johnson and Carroll, of Maryland, and Stuart, of Vir- 
ginia. The territory was called Columbia. It now became 
necessary to determine the boundaries and the location 
of the public squares and buildings, and for this purpose 
the assistance of a certain Major Peter Charles L’Enfant 
was called in. This was the first manifestation of that 
French influence which exercised such sway over the 


mind of Jefferson, and, indeed, was generally, at that 
time, so strong. 

L’Enfant was in his day much criticised, but poster- 
ity has at length done him justice. There can be no 
doubt that he was a man of signal ability—even of 
genius. He was born in France in 1755, and joined the 
American army as an engineer. He had infirmities of 
temper—like all men of strong character—was domineer- 
ing and impatient of the opinions of others. Naturally 
he followed European models. In the Gazette of the 
United States, published in Philadelphia, of January 4th, 


| 1792, will be found a detailed description of L’Enfant’s 


first magnificent scheme with regard to the Federal 
capital; but even he had no idea of its future growth, 
nor, indeed, had any one except Madison. He, with 
singular sagacity, seemed to penetrate the future. His 
words have the tone of prophecy, and he just escaped 
predicting the electric telegraph. He urged for the 
capital the most central portion of the country, as re- 
gards territory and population. Those nearest the seat 
of Government would always’ possess, of course, advant- 
ages over those remote. Communities would never be 
on a level unless it should become possible to promul- 
gate laws instantly. He said: ‘‘If the estimate is just 
that we double the population in twenty-five years, we 
shall speedily behold an astonishing mass of people on 
the Western waters.” His calculation, as Mr. Spofford - 
remarks, has been signally verified. In 1790 the popu- 
lation of the United States was 4,000,000.; in 1810, 
7,000,000 ; in 1830, 18,000,000; in 1850, 23,000,000 ; in 
1870, 39,000,000. 

With L’Enfant’s peculiarities of disposition and his 
arrogance of temper, it is not surprising that disturb- 
ances soon followed. There was opposition to his 
general theories of the work he had undertaken ; also, 
perhaps, nota little jealousy. In the end he threw up 
his post and retired sulkily ; but it is a sufficient illus- 
tration of the generosity of his nature that he made no 
effort to annoy those who resumed the design he had 
relinquished, nor did he even publicly criticise them. 
He died loyal to the country he had adopted. Quaint 
pictures are given of his appearance in his later years— 
‘In a green surtout, walking across the fields, followed 
by racing hunting-dogs.” Myr. Corcoran remembers him 
as ‘‘a rather seedy, stylish old man, with a long blue 
or green coat buttoned up to his throat, and a bell- 
crowned hat ; a little moody and like one wronged.” He 
lived for years on the Digges farm, about eight miles 
from Washington, and upon his death was buried in tlie 
family burial-ground upon the estate. There he yet lies, 
pretty well forgotten. 

He was followed in his work by Andrew Ellicott, a 
Pennsylvania Quaker, and a man of nothing like his 
originality or comprehensive mind; but the plans pro- 
ceeded under much less turbulent conditions. Fllicott 
is chiefly remembered through his assistant, Benjamin 
Bancker, a negro mathematician and a man of parts. 
Jefferson admired him greatly, and was his earnest 
friend. Bancker was sixty years-old at the time he was 
associated with Jillicott, and was ‘‘a portly man, of 
large, noble and venerable presence and a white. head.” 
He wore adrab coat and a quaker hat. He is buried at 
Ellicott City, Maryland. 

The plans proceeded. Says Mr. John Addison Porter : 
‘‘The scheme of Washington has been likened to that of 
ancient Babylon. It has also been termed, ‘ Philadel- 
phia griddled across Versailles.” Broad avenues, diverg- 
ing from central reservations, in the shape of circles, 
squares and oblongs, make, with they intersections of 
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parallel streets, various triangles and other irregular | dered for two hours without finding guide or path. But 


spaces, some of which are owned and used by individuals 
for building purposes, and others kept by the city for 
small parks. The beauty and uniqueness of the plan, 
affording space without waste and symmetry without 
sameness, may be seen ata glance. But at the time the 
city was laid out it was thought to be too fanciful and 
chimerical.” 

Now came hordes of speculators from many directions, 
but their eagerness soon subsided. Purchasers also 
began negotiations from abroad, but there was something 
discouraging in the general aspect. There was little faith 
in the future, and the sale of lots languished. Washing- 
ton, with his usual business energy, tried to establish 
land agencies in the cities, but they did not prosper. In 
those days the never-failing resource in public financial 
difficulties was a lottery, and some of the most notable 
projects were carried to a successful issue by this device. 
This also was turned to account. 

The first money for the erection of public buildings 
was furnished by Maryland and Virginia, the sum reach- 
ing nearly $200,000. Afterward, Congress authorized a 
loan of $300,000, but obtaining the cash was not the 
same thing. The paper of the body was far from being 
what we nowadays term ‘ gilt-edged.” In the extended 
depression Maryland generously came forward with an- 
other loan of $100.000. Lots sold at this time for from 
fifty dollars to seventy-five dollars, Washington was 
opposed to the sale of large blocks. . 

Obviously, the site for the Capitol building was the 
grand plateau, and the President’s House was placed at 
a convenient distance, although its situation has been 
much criticised since. The distribution of the Depart- 
ment buildings was to keep them from the influence of 
Congress. 

A prize of $500 with a building-lot was offered for the 
best design for the Capitol, and it was won by an 
amateur, Dr. William Thornton, a native of the West 
Indies. 

On September 18th, 1793, the cornerstone was laid by 
Washington with imposing Masonic ceremonies. The 
Maryland Gazetle, of Annapolis, gives an extended ac- 
count of the proceedings, and mentions that ‘‘ there ap- 
peared on the southern bank of the Potomac one of 
the finest companies of artillery that hath lately been 
seen, parading to receive the President of the United 
States.” 

After the ceremonies the whole company retired to an 
extensive booth, where an ox of 500 pounds weight 
was barbecued, of which the company generally par- 
took, ‘‘ with every abundance of other recreation.” The 
festival ended with fifteen successive volleys from the 
artillery, ‘‘ whose military discipline and manceuvres 
merit,” says the patriotic editor, ‘‘every recommenda- 
tion.” 

The cost of the old Capitol was between two and three 
millions of dollars. The White House was, for some 
reason now unknown, copied from the plan of an Irish 
nobleman’s house in Dublin. Its appearance now is 
little changed from what it was then. 

Congress moved to the city in the last year of the cen- 
tury. From a letter of Mrs. John Adams, written to her 
daughter, Mrs. Smith, in 1800, we have quite a vivid 
picture of the capital at that time: ‘‘I arrived here on 
Sunday last,’ she writes, ‘‘and without meeting with 
any accidents worth noting except losing ourselves 
when we left Baltimore, and going eight or nine miles 
on the Frederick Road, by which means we were obliged 
to go the other eight through the woods, where we wan- 


woods are all you see from Baltimore till you reach the 
city, which is only so in name. Here and there is a 
small cot, without a glass window, interspersed amongst 
the forests, through which you travel miles without see- 
ing any human being. In the city there are buildings 
enough, if they were only complete and finished, to ac- 


| commodate Congress and those attached to it; but as 


they are not so, and scattered as they are, I see no great 
comfort in them.” 

Hon. John Cotton Smith, member of Congress from 
Connecticut, has also described Washington as he saw 
it in the same year—his narrative is graphic and a little 
humorous. As he approached the city he saw that one 
wing of the Capitol only had been constructed, which, 
with the President’s House, a mile distant, both con- 
structed of white sandstone, were shining objects in dis- 
mal contrast with the scene around them. Between the 
President’s House and Georgetown a block of buildings 
had been erected called ‘‘The Six Buildings.” There 
were also other blocks, consisting of two or three dwell- 
ing-houses, in different directions, and isolated wooden 
habitations. There were only two really complete houses 
—Dudley Carroll’s and Notley Young’s. The roads were 
muddy and unimproved. The Congressmen were obliged 
to find quarters where they could. They paired off in 
rooms on New Jersey Avenue, ‘‘a road with two build- 
ings on each side of it.” But they had good beds and 
active servants. 

Sir Augustus Foster, attached to the British Legation 
in 1804, writes in an amusingly querulous and fault- 
finding vein regarding the city. We can almost imagine 
his letter to have been written by the typical traveling 
Briton of our own time. He, however, highly appreciated 
the pretty girls with which Washington abounded—the 
handsomest, as he confesses, that he ever saw. ‘Ag 
there are few in proportion to the men, it is one of the 
most marrying places in the country.” The ladies were 
charming in appearance, indeed, but, he adds with dis- 
gust, had no literary taste. Dancing and music eked out 
the time, but one grew tired of the monotony of the 
songs. Cards were a resource, and a good deal of gam- 
bling went on. The men played ‘“‘ brag” and the ladies 
“loo.” When the pretty creatures were ‘“looed ” they 
pronounced the word with a curious affectation, and in 
a mincing way, which vexed Sir Augustus. But he con- 
fesses that he liked the town. 

Lhe surface was covered with scrub oaks and malaria- 
dispensing shrubbery. Pennsylvania Avenue was a 
morass overrun with alder-bushes. Streets were an un- 
known luxury. There was only one sidewalk, stretch- 
ing from the Capitol to the Treasury, and this was made 
of marble chips, which hurt the feet. The Congressmen 
lodged in Georgetown, and came to Washington by stage 
over a miserable road. They complained ioudly, and de- 
clared that something in the way of improvement must 
be done. Imnmediately began vast schemes, on paper, of 
symbolic columns, statuary, grand squares, avenues, 
parks, a waterfall and a cathedral. All this, of course, 
came to nothing. 

The dilatory growth of the city for nearly half a cen- 
tury is one of the most singular things in its history. 
Handsome appropriations were made, but the accusation 
that the money was misapplied and wasted seems but too 
well founded. Jefferson felt that something should be 
done, and expressed himself vehemenily. By way of set- 
ting an example, he planted four rows of poplar-trees on 
Pennsylvania Avenue in imitation of Unter den Linden 
in Berlin. 
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Fiver since the selection of the site for the capital of 
the country there had been dissatisfaction. 
beautifying the city went on so slowly, and it was such an 
uncomfortable place to visit that Congressmen com- 
plained, and the attractions of Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia were grumblingly contrasted with the miserable 


accommoda- 
tions of Wash- 
ington. The 
question of 
the removal 
of the ecapi- 
tal, which 
had been dis- 
cussed by the 
dissatisfied 
ever since the 
selection of a 
site had been 
made, was now 
more loudly 
bruited. 
N evertheless, 
in spite of 
all this, the 
place grew to 
some extent. 
Houses went 
up, and there 
was a gradual 
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PLAN OF THE CITY OF WASHINGTON, FROM AN ENGRAVING PUBLISHED IN 1793. 
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increase in the population, although nothing like what 
would have been the case under different circumstances. 

Kight ov nine years thus crept on, when an event oc- 
curred which, for a time, eclipsed in interest the ques- 
tion of the removal of the Capitol and all others. 
was the breaking out of the War of 1812. Jefferson, fol- 


This 


lowing the 
example of 
W as hington, 
had declined 
a third term, 
and Madison 
was President 
when, in the 
Summer of 
that year, 
hostilities 
were declared. 
The event was 
to be, though 
no one sus- 
pected it, of 
ereat import- 
ance to the 
fortunes of 
the city by 
the Potomac. 
Admiral 
Cochran = ar- 
rived from 
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Bermuda, August 14th, 1814, with 3,000 troops, 
and joined Rear-admiral Cockburn. Their 
combined vessels-of-war amounted to twenty- 
three. Their design—as soon became known 
in some mysterious way, although at first the 
rumor was not credited—was to attack Balti- 
more and Washington. Landing 4,000 men at 
Benedict, Cockburn advanced up the Potomac. 

As soon as it became certain that Washing- 
ton was to be the chief object of attack, all 
was fright and confusion. ‘The means of de- 
fense were exceedingly imperfect. The re- 
sources, in the shape of militia, were small, 
and the troops untrained and already partly 
demoralized. 

The whole country roundabout was in a 
state of excitement. Men were hurrying for- 
ward to the defense of the capital ; some on 
foot, some on horseback, and armed with 
weapons of all sorts. The President and the 
members of his Cabinet were in the saddle 
night and day. 

It was Cockburn’s proposition to march on 
Washington, but General Ross objected. In 
the view of the former, the taking of the 
capital would have great effect as a moral 
blow, and would discourage the Americans in 
an extreme degree. There would, also, be 
substantial gain, as a large ransom could be 
demanded to save the public buildings. 

Washington at this time comprised only 
about nine hundred houses, scattered over a 
surface of three miles. The general class of 
inhabitants comprised plain people, living in 
a good deal of discomfort. 
wealth of Baltimore and Annapolis, and hence many, 
almost to the last, could not credit that the British 
had designs upon the capital in preference to those 
cities. The uncertainty prevailed among the American 
authorities, and assisted in the general confusion which 
reigned. But for this, too, there might have been better 
measures adopted for defense. 

All doubt was set at rest, however, on August 24th, 
when the alarmed scouts bronght in information that 
the enemy were approaching Bladensburg, where General 
Stansbury was stationed with the Baltimore militia. The 
story of the battle has been told and retold. The weather 
was frightfully hot. There was not a breath of air. 
Hundreds of the English soldiers on the march, with 
their heavy knapsacks and accoutrements, had been 
prostrated, and some never rose again. 

The battle was really fought by Joshua Baruey. Three 
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There was nothing of the | times he drove the British back, and once his horse was 


shot under him ; but his courage was useless. 

The retreat was a stampede. The Americans threw 
away everything and thought only of escape. The Pre- 
sident and the Secretaries of War and the Navy and the 
Attorney-general fled with the rest. The British, tired 
out and satisfied for the moment, did not pursue. 

The fugitives carried consternation to the inhabitants 
of Washington. All day news from the battlefield had 
been awaited with intense anxtety. Now came the first 
few stragglers with the intelligence that fortune was 
against the American arms. ‘This, at first, was doubted ; 
but immediately there followed crowds of frightened 
soldiers, hot, panting, and desperate to get out of reach 
of the ferocious cavalry supposed to be in their rear. 
The terrified citizens rushed ont of their houses, carrying 
what goods they could lay hold of. Some had wagons 
and carts, which they hastily loaded up and hurried 
away. Chaos reigned. 

Cockburn and Ross, attended by a guard, were 
the first of the British to enter. As they clattered 
into the city a shot was fired at them from a 
dwelling, which killed General Ross’s horse and 
threw that officer to the ground. He rose and 
ordered a volley to be fired at the house, and then 
took possession of it in the name of the King. A 
few minutes later it was in flames. 

The British Army now entered the city and 
seized the public buildings. The chairs, desks 
and other furniture of the House of Representa- 
tives were piled together and ignited, and soon the 
whole building was in flames. The splendid 
library was not spared. 

A train had been laid at the Navy Yard by 
order of the Secretary of War, and, after a series 
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of frightful explosions, a terrible conflagration burst 
forth there and mingled its glare and roar with that of 
the burning capital. 

Such was that dreadful Sunday night. Troops had 
been posted along Pennsylvania Avenue from the Capitol 
to the President’s House and the Treasury. The flames 
of these great structures were dancing merrily skyward, 
and by their light the soldiers sat down to supper. 

To add to the horror of the scene, a terrible thunder- 
storm burst over the city. For more than an hour the 
lightning flashed and the thunder rattled and roared. It 
seemed as if the Last Day had arrived. 


Meanwhile, the President and those who had passed 


the day with him, including the members of the Cabinet, 
had fled to Virginia. 

While the battle was raging at Bladensburg Mrs. Madi- 
son was seated at an elevated window in the President’s 
House, with a spyglass, watching for her husband’s ap- 
proach. At the door stood a carriage filled with costly 
and massive plate and other valuables. Impatiently she 
awaited a message from the President directing her to 
take flight. 

At length the message came. Her last act was to de- 
tach a portrait of Washington from the wall by cutting 
the canvas with a rude knife. 

At Georgetown she met her husband, who, with Jis 
suite, was on his way to Virginia. Hasty greetings fol- 
lowed, and they stood for a few minutes watching the 
flames bursting from the Capitol in the distance. What 
thoughts were theirs we can only conjecture. But there 
was no time to lose. A hasty understanding was arrived 
at between man and wife, and the two separated. The 
President, Myr. Monroe, Mr. Mason, Mr. Carroll and 
others were taken across the Potomac in a small and 
rickety boat, and reaching the other side, mounted 
horses and rode away. Mrs. Madison returned toward 
Georgetown, and took up quarters in a farmhouse some 
ten miles from that place. Here through the dismal 
nicht she sat by a window and watched the distant fire, 

Daybreak presented a gloomy spectacle in the smolder- 
ing city. When the drums and trumpets sounded the 
reveille, the drunken soldiers and negroes began to 
crawl forth from the coverts, where they had spent the 
last few hours of darkness. 

Cockburn himself reappeared, his appetite for destruc- 
tion unappeased. Pillage and riot were renewed. The 
War Office and other public buildings, and the publica- 
tion-office of the N.tional Intelligencer, were fired. 

The British rear-admiral was in ‘boisterous spirits. 
Mounted tipsily on a white, uncurried brood mare, fol- 
lowed by her neighing foal, he rode about the streets. 
Frightened women came forth and implored him almost 
on their knees to save their homes. ‘‘ Never fear,” he 
shouted, with drunken enjoyment of their terror. ‘You 
shall be much safer under my administration than that 
of Madison.” 

Another dreadful incident marked this day. A de- 
tachment of soldiers had been sent to destroy two rope- 
walks at Greenleal’s Point, near the city. The officer 
who had charge of the expedition, after he had com- 
pleted his work, threw the lighted torch into an old 
well. He was unaware that into this receptacle a vast 
quantity of shot, shell, useless cartridges and similar 
material had been thrown. 
lowed. 


back to ‘the city another tempest swept over it, and the 
thunder and lightning again added to the horrors of the 
hour. ~- 


A frightful explosion fol-_ 
One hundred officers and men were killed and | 
wounded. As the mutilated and the dead were borne 


By this time the British officers began to regret the 
wanton destruction they had accomplished. There was 


| fear that there might be an uprising of the exasperated 


and desperate people of the surrounding country, and it. 
was decided to retreat. 

At nine o’clock at night the advance-guard began to 
leave the scene of devastation. The camp-fires on the 
hill of the Capitol were kept burning while the army 
silently traversed the road to Bladensburg. 

By the sacking of Washington, $2,000,000 worth of 
property was destroyed. The Capitol and its splendid 


| library, the President’s House, the Treasury, War and 


Post-office buildings, and five private dwellings, were 
burned. Thirteen private houses were pillaged, and the 
Office of the National Intelligencer, two rope-walks, and 
the bridge over the Potomac, were consumed. 

This calamity, which was supposed in Europe to be 
the ruin of the country, was really nothing of the kind, 
and certainly was of momentous importance and benefit 
to Washington. As already remarked, there had been, 


| ever since the foundation of the city, a strong pressure to 


have the capital of the country removed elsewhere. 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, as well as Annapolis, had 
strong personal motives to urge this change. To one of 
the three would almost certainly fail the good fortune of 
successorship. In the first ten years of the city’s history, 
three vigorous attempts were made to bring about a 
removal, and nothing operated so effectually as a prevent- 
ive as the felicity of the site of the Capitol. After the 
loot of 1814 the pressure was renewed, for now there 
seemed an opportunity especially designed by fate. But 
it was argued that to remove would seem like flying 
before the enemy and the injurious moral effect would be 
incalculable. This presentation of the case settled the 
question for the time. 

The situation was undeniably discouraging. At this 
period there were not more than 750 assessable pers ns 
in the District of Columbia, whose combined property 
was under $2,000,000, and yet it had been predicted that 
the city would have, at least, 150,000 inhabitants by that 
time. With the destruction of the public buildings, 
everything was, indeed, in a cheerless condition and the 
prospect dark. Patriotism, however, carried the day, 
and the capital remained where it was. 

The proposition for removal did not again seriously 
come up until the project for the retroce:sion of Alex- 
andria and the land of the District west of the Potomac 
arose, in 1846. Then it was that the people of Alexandria 
complained, not unjustly, of being political orphans—of 
having lost their citizenship in Virginia and yet acquired 
no rights under the United States. The removal of the 
capital was again defeated, and, as the prospect of this 
seemed now hopeless, property in Washington began to 
rise in value and the city to prosper a little. 

From the beginning, the government of the District of 
Columbia had been a source of perplexity to Congress, 
Local representation in that body was an embarrassing 
question. In 1802 it was resolved to delegate the active 
adninistration of municipal affairs to the City Govern- 
ment, but Congress naturally would not entertain the 
idea of abandoning its own authority. The aim was to 
retain this, and yet to give the residents as much scope 
and freedom as were consistent with that design. 

By the Act of Incorporation the city was divided into 
three wards. The Act further provided for the election 
of two chambers ; the first Council being composed of 
seven members and the second of five, chosen annually 
The smaller body was formed by 


on a general ticket. 
The first election was 


ballot from among the twelve. 
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held in June, 1802, the Mayor being appointed by the 
President, and he, in turn, naming the subordinates. 


The system continued until 1812, when the election of. 


Mayor was placed to a considerable extent in the hands 
of the people; but such nominations of the minor officials 
as he made were subject to confirmation by the Alder- 
men. The Board of the latter was organized so as to con- 
sist of two persons from each Ward, while the Board of 
Councilmen consisted of three members from each Ward. 
The former were selected for two years, and the latter 
for one year. 

So far as thé laws and police system were concerned, 
the greatest confusion prevailed. Even after the charter 
of Washington was granted, the parts of the District on 
opposite sides of the river continued to be subject to the 
laws of the States to which they originally belonged, not- 
withstanding the original framers had abolished many 
of these statutes. Rioting and gambling went on to a 
scandalous degree because there really were not means to 
suppress them. The judicial system comprised a circuit 
anda criminal court, but the intervals between sessions 
were long, and the justices were hampered for want of 
well-defined authority. 

The general condition of the city continued to be ex- 
tremely discouraging. The local Government, for the 
reasons indicated, was incompetent, and corruption was 
more than suspected. Congress continued to make some 
small appropriations, but the money was misapplied or 
wasted. A heavy municipal debt grew up. The Sena- 
tors and Representatives were too busy with other things 
to care much about the affairs of the city in which they 
were obliged to reside only during the session. 

Forty years after the foundation of Washington the pav- 
ing of the city was disgracefully imperfect —indeed, it can 
scarcely be described as paved at all. A City Hall had 
been erected, but it was almost a satire upon the name 
it bore. The jail was a public nuisance. No one took 
interest in these matters ; but it is not to be wondered at, 
as the officials were miserably paid. ‘The salary of the 
Mayor was only $500 a year. The indifference of Con- 
eress seems now something incredible. To the Press of 
the country Washington was an object of mockery and 
contempt. 

In 1860—little more than twenty-five years ago—the 
capital, so beautiful at this time, had a population of 
only about 70,000 persons, and was little better in most 
respects than a village. Socially, it was absolutely with- 
out attractions. The hotels were of a provincial type, 
and meanly kept. The streets were in a shocking con- 
dition. Pennsylvania Avenue, now so magnificent, was a 
long, muddy road, full of holes. In Summer the dust 
was blinding. There were no conveyances, except a few 
strageling hacks and old-fashioned stages, horse railways 
not being introduced until 1862. There were no parks, 
drives or places of amusement. Commerce was small, 
and that only of retail character. No sort of maunfac- 
turing business was carried on, and the residents eked 
ont a scanty living. When Congress was not in session 
the city was virtually dead. 

The grand transformation-scene, as the theatre bills 
say, occurred during the Civil War. Then every eye was 
fixed on the capital, and the symptoms of a great altera- 
tion for the better began to be manifest. The growth in 
the population was sudden and enormous. In 1860, as 
has been mentioned, the inhabitants numbered about 
70,000. In the following decade the number was nearly 
doubled During the war the entire population averaged 
a quarter of a million. 

After the war, when the armies had dispersed, and 


the politicians and adventurers had left the ‘capital, the 


‘city began to languish and sink back into its old con- 


dition. By those who had its interests at heart the 
gloomiest forebodings were indulged. It became mani- 
fest that something must be done, and without delay. 
Pressure was brought upon Congress, in which narrow 
and provincial ideas no longer prevailed as formerly. 

But it was not until the early part of 1871 that Con- 
gress passed the Organic Act, establishing and defining 
the powers of the Territorial Government of the District 
of Columbia. A number of candidates were brought 
forward for the Governorship, and there was sharp 
rivalry ; but in the end Mr. Henry D. Cooke was se- 
lected. The Board of Public Works chosen comprised 
A. R. Shepherd, James A. Magruder, Adolf Class and 
Henry A. Willard, with the Governor as president ew- 
officio. Mr. Shepherd, who was made head of the Board, 
was a gentleman of about thirty-five years of age, and a 
native of Washington. 

Public work was now about to be resumed for almost 
the first time since the completion of the extension of the 
Capitol in 1825. After the burning of that building by 
the British in 1814, the rebuilding was begun by B. H. 
Latrobe, on the plan of Stephen Hallett. The founda- 
tions of the main structure were laid March 24th, 1818. 
The cornerstone of the extension was laid July 4th, 1851, 
Mr. Fillmore being President, and Mr. Webster Secre- 
tary of State. The dome cost $1,100,000, the wings 
$6,500,000. The height of the interior of the dome, 
from the floor to the rotunda, is 180 feet 83 inches. The 
height of the exterior, from the floor of the basement 
story to the top of the crowning statue, is 287 feet 5 
inches. The Capitol is 951 feet 4 inches long, «which is 
31 feet longer than St. Peter’s in Rome, and 175 feet 
longer than St. Paul’s in London. The ground actually 
covered by the Capitol is 153,112 square feet. The deco- 
ration has been much criticised, although it has found 
its defenders, too. The first artists were Italians, who 
overlaid the walls with florid colors and foreign symbols. 
The mixture of American and mythological subjects has 
keen condemned as tasteless and grotesque. 

‘The Board of Public Works did not enter upon its 
labor without difficulty. Obstructive legal proceedings 
were taken, which, however, were finally overcome. The 
work accomplished is considered almost as remarkable as 
anything of the kind in the history of mankind. In 1872 
the work went on in most vigorous fashion. During 
eighteen months twenty miles of sidewalk were laid, 
double that number of carriage pavement, six miles of 
tile sewer, seven miles of brick sewer, fourteen miles of 
water mains, twenty miles of gas mains, tweuty miles of 
service pipes. Before resting, the Board laid fifty miles 
of more than a dozen different kinds of wood pavement, 
four of Belgian pavement, five of round block, six of 
cobblestones, eight of macadam, and forty miles of 
graded streets and roads. The sewerage system was 
bronght to completion, and over twenty-five thousand 
shade trees planted. The result of all this was that 
the bonds of the District, which hal been twenty-five 
per cent. below par, came to par within a year. 

Washington is now one of the most spacious, attract- 
ive and beautiful cities in the world. The streets sur- 
pass in some respects even those of Paris. Over the 
broad drives vehicles glide as over a waxed floor. Bean- 
tiful trees afford shade for the parks which abound in 
every direction. Here, too, are the charming “ circles,” 
always merry with the voices of children. Pennsylvania 
Avenue has been pronouncel the most magnificent 
thoroughfare in the world. Standing oa the steps of 
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the Capitol, the scene which stretches before the eye, 
far as it can reach, is one never to be forgotten—one of 
wonderful animation—private carriages, Herdics, horse- 
cars, bicycles, vehicles of all sorts, hurrying swiftly and 
noiselessly by. 

Magnificent specimens of architecture, museums, bu- 
reaus, schools of literature and science, are to be found 
on every hand. Here come, to put their speculations in 
motion, the projectors of great enterprises, and here, to 
find congenial quiet, retired officers and statesmen whose 
careers are ended ; and here, too, come the great literary 
and scientific lights, to consult the unapproachable 
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are many who believe that it will eventually be. It cer- 
tainly is growing enormously 1 in extent, as well as beauty. 
Land is being bought up in all directions about the cor- 
porate limits for literally miles and miles. Farms, which 
a little while ago afforded a bare living to their owners, 
are now held at $1,000 an acre. City lots were never so 
high. In the last few yeays the resident population 
has increased more than thirty thousand. The explana- 
tion of the rapid growth and improvement of the city, 
probably, may be found in the fact of the great extension 
of the number of inhabitants. Capital is attracted 
thither from all parts of the country, not only for in- 
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WASHINGTON IN 1820, FROM THE PRESIDENT’5 HOUSE. 


library. The climate is, on the whole, delightful—rarely 


too warm in Summer—a breeze stirring on even the hot- 
test days—and never really disagreeable, except some- 
in March. The good living which the 


times, perhaps, 
markets afford is something of universal note. 


As to society, it is curious that, notwithstanding the 
large transient class in the population, comprising its 
important element, the permanent inhabitants 


should possess so much individuality. Here, people are 
Some 


most 


driven together from all parts of the Union. 
come ‘‘ for the season,” some, for the career of the Ad- 
ministration, and many for an uncertain period. In the 
nature of things, the total forms a peculiar and some- 
what grotesque conglomeration. 

The varieties of dress, air, and particularly of accent, 
strike the observer. The hotels and boarding-houses 
afford a most interesting field for this sort of stucly. 
Many novels have been published about Washington, 


and from time to time the announcement is seen that 


noted authors are stopping at the capital for professional 
purposes—observing humanity as it is to be found there, 
in order to write the true novel which is yet to come. 


The probabilities are that, like the typical American 


play, it will never be written. 
If Washington is not yet the ideal Amertean city, there 


vestment, but to supply homes for people who have he- 
come a part of the permanent and resident population of 


the Distr ict. 


THE OLD BURNES COTTAGE. 


Tye PLACE WHERE THE PURCHASE OF THE SITE FOR THE 
NATIONAL CAPITAL WAS NEGOTIATED, 

Lone before the banks of the Potomac had been 
thought of as a site for the country’s permanent capi- 
tal, David Burnes had secured here a vast estate, and 
built upon its western boundary a small residence at the 
river’s edge, now, however, separated from it by a wide 
reey’, of recently reclaimed morass. In this humble 
abode, Washington conducted with its owner the nego- 
tiations whereby a site for the country’s permanent 
capital was secured—this tract constituting what is now 
the central portion of the city. 

Before the transfer of this large domain had been 
finally consummated, many interviews with the proprietor 
were made necessary, for he was found irritable, if not 
obstinate. Washinegton’s patience was sorely tried, and, 
it is reported, he yielded on one of these occeéons to 
intemperate language, when the obdurate Scotchman 
ventured the intimation thatthe former’s greatness was 


